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The Mausoleum of Augustus 


By Laurence E. Henperson, S. J. 
Gregorian University, Rome, Italy 


‘‘What progress has been made in the work of the 
Augusteo?’’ How many of us promptly asked that ques- 
tion so soon as we had arrived back in Rome for the 
beginning of the new term, October, 1936,—and to how 
many of us came a disappointment when we had strolled 
down the Corso past S. Carlo and discovered that ‘‘what 
had been done’’ apparently was almost nothing. The 
palazzi ranged along the Corso frontage, in process of 
demolition last July, were being demolished still. Roman 
workmen use a technique in this operation quite different 
from the one to which we have grown accustomed in the 
States: every beam, every joist, every floor tile, even each 
individual brick of condemned exterior walls, is extracted 
separately and whole to be employed again in new 
uses. Work, in consequence, moves slowly. Within the 
area of the projected piazza, behind the curtain of build- 
ings at the Corso, a considerable clearing had been 
effected earlier in the year. This looked cleaner, trimmer, 
now; but in its centre amorphous, half-shattered shreds 
of architectural patchwork clung fast as barnacles upon 
the Mausoleum’s walls and managed to cloak its true 
identity with hardly less completeness than the former 
entire tenement quarter had done. What appearance 
the monument would reveal when it emerged from hid- 
ing was a point about which architects and engineers in 
charge of the project evidently were not in particular 
curious. 

But November came, and, in our walks along the Viale 
del Pincio, we grew aware that the ugly, however promi- 
nent, metal dome which here generations of Romani della 
Piazza di Spagna have singled out in the panorama as 
the Augusteo, and under which so many musical soirées 
have rejoiced Roman symphony-lovers, had been with- 
drawn from sight. Something vital at last was being 
done. Yesterday I returned with a friend once more 
along the Corso to the Piazza degli Otto Cantoni and 
found—that the ‘‘huge’’ Mausoleum has verily all but 
disappeared ! 


One may question, ‘‘Is the isolation of the Augusteo 
perhaps, then, a mistake?’’ I shall quote an adequate 
response later in this paper. In the meantime a few 
words about what the Augusteo has been in history. 

Erected in 28 ns. c. to enshrine the deceased members 
of the gens Julia, and occupied first by that miserandus 
puer to whom fata aspera rumpere was not given}, the 
tumulus Juliorum? formed in antiquity only one ele- 
ment in an extensive architectural group. In the Campus 
Martius along the Flaminian Way, from our modern 
Palazzo Fiano almost to the line of Aurelian’s wall, 
there extended in imperial times monuments and gardens 


perpetuating the name of Augustus,—included amongst 
them the Ara Pacis Augusti? (in today’s Via in Lucina), 
the Horologium (in the Piazza dell’ Impresa), and the 
Ustrinum (which stood near the modern Piazza degli 
Otto Cantoni). Over all these, quite naturally, the 
grandiose sepulchre held precedence, as it dominated 
similarly the sumptuous tombs of other families that 
stood with it along the line of Rome’s great arterial 
road. Several of the latter are known to us*: two tombs, 
on the site of the twin churches at the north end of the 
Corso Umberto, identified from foundations unearthed 
there in 1874, and a third, that of the Domitii, which 
stood slightly raised on the slope of the Pincio, and 
which history has supplanted for us by His Eminence 
Cardinal Mundelein’s titular chureh, S. Maria del 
Popolo®, 

In form and design®, surely, the Mausoleum deserved 
its place of honor. Its general outline comprised a cireu- 
lar drum sixty-five and a half meters in diameter. It 
was elevated on an imposing square base? and sur- 
mounted by a cone-shaped tumulus, the latter planted 
with evergreens in terraces and raising forty-five meters 
aloft a colossal bronze of Augustus. The circular lower 
portion, white stueco and marble, had in its south side 
an entrance which gave directly upon a central tomb- 
chamber meant for Augustus. On the outer walls, at 
either side of the entrance, two bronze tablets bore in- 
seribed upon them the Res Gestae (which we know 
today from the Monuwmentum Ancyranum). And, finally, 
in front spread a portico with at each end the obelisks 
that today have gone to grace, respectively, the Piazze 
dell’ Esquilino and del Quirinale. Set gemlike amidst 
gardens, enclosed in a saeptum as a locus religiosus®, 
glistening white and deep melancholy green as looked 
upon from the Tiber, contrasting—vying in brilliance— 
with near-by richnesses, the Mausoleum, indeed, added 
an extrinsic note of majesty to Virgil’s lament, quae, 
Tiberine, videbis funera, cum tumulum praeterlabere 
recentem?, 

It was foreordained, too, for an illustrious, long term 
of sacred ecustodianship. A funeral cortége bearing 
Agrippa—admiral, general, and adopted son of Augus- 
tus—soon followed the one which had wept on its way 
thither bringing the boy Marcellus. Next came Drusus, 
renowned for heroic deeds in Germany; Agrippa’s sons, 
Gaius and Lucius Caesar; great Augustus himself—in 
14 a. p., in the mensis Seztilis to which he had given his 
name; five years thereafter, Germanicus, the conqueror 
of Arminius; Drusus, Tiberius’ son—Livia, in her 87th 
year—Tiberius. In his lifetime Caligula brought thither 
the ashes of his mother, Agrippina, of his brother, Nero, 
his sister, Drusilla—probably those, too, of his brother, 
Drusus. There followed Claudius and, likely, his son, 
Britannicus ; Poppaea; Nerva; lastly, Julia Domna, wife 
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of Septimius Severus.!° A resplendent line! (Caligula 
and Nero had remained excluded because of their mis- 
deeds, although, properly speaking, Nero, the last of the 
direct Julian blood, should have concluded the series of 
interments, an honor to which neither Nerva nor Julia 
Domna had clear title.) Do the thoughts which sug- 
gest themselves as we review all these details leave us 
less inclined to censure the megalomania of Hadrian, in 
Rome’s familiar Castell S. Angelo? Within sight of so 
imposing and so renowned a counterpart, the subsequent 
burial vault could have been eclipsed so very easily. 


But then, at length, woeful days descended for the 
Mausoleum. Whilst we shall never learn the whole tale 
of disaster, there are certain cruel flashes which emerge 
here and there. 


The year aA. p. 410, for instance, brought to Rome 
Alarie seeking treasure, and the gardens contiguous to 
the Mausoleum, that had graced its years of glory, of- 
fered it no means whatever of resistance. On the con- 
trary, barbarians were attracted by the profuse wealth 
precisely most evident in the grand monuments of 
the city with their precious cinerary urns. Alaric 
plundered.!1 


And the fifth century saw, as well, the end of the 
Empire, the steady decline of paganism. Already em- 
peror worship was gone. Decrees de operibus publicis, 
theneeforth, whether by Theodosius or by Justinian, 
could prevail no more to keep from fastening upon the 
city’s grandeurs despoiling hands in search of materials 
of construction. Time itself was destructive, for Rome’s 
million-and-a-quarter population of the second century 
had shrunk to a paltry 200,000 in the fifth, and within 
another hundred years would shrivel to 30,000. Sur- 
vivors so seanty, had they possessed the will, could not 
have devised means to preserve their city’s glory. 


What happened to that population pertains to an- 
other account, though one single factor of it is pertinent 
here: the people had remained, in a petty way, warlike. 
Family feuds, destructive of life, were commencing 
gradually to furnish a chief source of education—and 
dissipation. The spell of great buildings endured after 
a fashion; but it was no longer their art by which 
Rome’s men were attracted: it was strong ponderous 
walls that they sought, from within which to defy their 
enemies.!2 Thenceforth, accordingly, the Colosseum, 
for example, clanged with armored retainers of the 
Frangipani. The Theatre of Marcellus echoed with 
shouts of the Savelli. Orsini swaggered in and out of 
the Theater of Pompey, and from the Mausoleum of 
Augustus there darted threats of death and broken 
heads to the Holy Father himself from reckless, burly 
Colonnas. The twelfth century had connected death 
and the tumulus Juliorum under a new aspect, until, 
in 1241, Pope Gregory IX captured it and turned it to 
use as a vineyard. 


During the Renaissance men once more thought of 
ancient Rome in terms of art. Some men were artists— 
studied antiquity. Other men were worldly grandees 
who dreamt of palaces. Then the worldly men hired 
the artists to destroy the objects of their study and to 
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erect for them signorial dwellings from the débris. And 
so closed another era for the tumulus Juliorwm. One 
day, after laborers had inched one too many of the 
travertine blocks from the gigantic central pillar of 
the Mausoleum, there followed a mighty cataclysm, when 
tons of masonry in the massive super-incumbent cone 
reeled and hurtled downward. And a dismal shell— 
conerete, opus reticulatum, and opus latericium—now 
survived alone. Builders were not in need of that. It 
could remain. 


So the story continues. In the fifteen hundreds the 
Mausoleum became again a garden, hanging gardens, 
property of the Soderini. In 1780 Marchese Vivaldi 
Armentieri transformed it into an amphitheatre. Bull- 
fights and _ buffalo-fights, equestrian exhibitions, noc- 
turnal festivals, puppet shows made it their home. In 
the eighteen hundreds came games of pallone and cir- 
euses, then drama. Finally, in 1908, was opened there 
the Salone dei Concerti, which grew silent only last 
season. 13 


Now the question returns, ‘‘Is the present work of 
isolation at the Augusteo a mistake?’’ In answer the 
architect, Signore Vittorio Morpurgo, whose plan for 
disposing the area won official acceptance, writes in the 
review, Capitolium, for March: ‘‘The Mausoleum of 
the First Emperor will appear, then, as a solid circle of 
wall rising approximately seventeen meters from the 
archaeological level and twelve from the level of the 
modern street—very little, in face of the expectations 
of so many who, after the recent revelations of Had- 
rian’s Mole, perhaps await analogous results for the 
Mole Augustea; much, if we consider that there is ques- 
tion here, not of appraising a palpable architectural 
reality, but of rendering visible a paramount relic 
which, buried ingloriously, vet lives on both in the name 
of its locality, and through a tradition that not even 
tens of centuries have prevailed to efface.’’ For classi- 
cists, surely, here all has been said. 


The result, further, is going to be a very majestic 
one, as plans and three-dimensional models clearly 
prove.t4 Over all, it is once more the Mausoleum which 
will command. Care has been taken in a rigorous geo- 
metric disposal of the piazza’s intersecting axes to assure 
such an outeome.15 Around it then will be landscaped 
a narrow zone of isolation, protected on three sides with 
a rail, that will open before the entrance to the tomb at 
the south into a ninety-meter esplanade. The level above 
the vaulting of the erypt, where formerly the hanging 
gardens of the Soderini lay, will return to that use once 
more and outside the archaeological tract a noble modern 
piazza, U-shaped, will lie open clear to the river. It will 
be bounded by a line of palazzi following the Via della 
Frezza, the Corso, and the Via Tomacelli. Care has been 
taken to render these structures, too, harmonious with 
their situation in architectural design and purposeful- 
ness. The palazzi to the north will house the Jstituto 
Fascista della Providenza Sociale, whilst on the south is 
to rise a new national seminary, the Colleg?o degli Ilirici. 
The religious tone will be accentuated by the presence of 
the churches, 8. Rocco and S. Girolamo degli Schiavoni, 
at the southwest boundary, and S. Carlo al Corso at the 
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southeast. Along the Corso will still remain the tradi- 
tional abitazioni signorili and choice shops; but, bound- 
ing the Piazza, under the shadow of the secular build- 
ings, will rise again porticoes in continuity of those 
customary in ancient Rome, Suetonius’s ambulationes.1® 


Let us glance back once more toward the dominant 
relic. Before the doors of its erypt, in their ancient 
position, will glow anew bronze tablets of the Res Gestae 
as they did so long ago, and within, in the groins of the 
ancient masonry, deep in the solid undercrofts where 
they have remained substantially firm through all the 
ravages of time, the tomb-chamber of Augustus and its 
concentric circles of niches will be open to reverent visi- 
tors still: the fragments of urns, the restored inscrip- 
tions of Tiberius and Nero Caesar, the urn of Agrippina 
(now in the Museo Mussolini), the inscription of Ger- 
manicus, of Gaius Caesar, the base for Nerva’s statue, 
and that fragment of urn deprived of inscription which 
must have been Livia’s, beside the niche that was once 
proud guardian of the remains of that great Architect 
of the Roman Empire—we shall see them still. Poco, 
davvero, ... perd molto! 


It is a noble work of gratitude that modern Italy is 
paying to its noble forbear on this two-thousandth an- 
niversary of his birth. 


Notes 


1. Aeneid 6, 882-883. 2. Tacitus Annals 16, 6. 

3. Investigations in progress on this site offer another motive 
for following current archaeological work in Rome. Cf. Mr. 
Gwatkin’s article, CLASSICAL BULLETIN, 12, 71. 

4, Hartmann Grisar, S. J., Geschichte Roms und der Papste im 
Mittelalter, (1901), 650-651. 

5. Nero’s ashes, buried there, caused the people of twelfth- 
century Rome to believe the site was haunted, until Pope 
Paschal Il had assigned it a religious use. 

6. Samuel B. Platner, The Topography and Monuments of 
Ancient Rome, (1911), 382-383. 

7. Unfortunately, the stage at which excavation has arrived to 
date just denies me the right of saying anything definite 
about the krepis hypsele which Strabo records (5, 236). Its 
existence and limits have been variously handled. Cf. Al- 
fonso Bartoli, “L’Architettura del Mausoleo di Augusto” in 
the Bolletino d’Arte, 7 (1927), ser. 2, p. 39-40; and Platner, 
op. cit., 383. At present the removal of débris has not yet 
laid bare the archaeological level. 

8. Bartoli, op. cit., 44. 9. Aeneid 6, 873-874. 

10. L. V. Bertarelli, (ed.), Roma e Dintorni, (1934), 349. 

ll, Platner, op. cit., 383; Grisar, op. cit., 650. 

12, For a popular summary, see Marion Crawford, Ave Roma 
Immortalis. 

13. Luigi Colaciechi, “L’Augusteo Scuola Musicale dei Romani,” 
Capitolium, 12 (1937), 170. 

14, See plates accompanying Morpurgo’s article. 


15. Morpurgo, op. cit., 157. 16. Lbid., passim, 


Aristotle and the Court 


My class and I, reading Aristotle’s Politics, enjoyed 
so much a fortuitous parallel with a modern theme that 
we offer it to readers of the CLASSICAL BULLETIN. Aris- 
totle is remarking various features of the ideal constitu- 


tion proposed by Hippodamus, practical architect and 
political theorist : 


He established one supreme court (dikasterion kyrion), to 
which all cases that appear not to have been fairly adjudi- 
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eated are to be referred. This court he constructed of certain 
elect old men. (1267 b 39 ff.) 


Since serious matters induce responsibilities, even in 
lighter mention, it is right to stress the point that Aris- 
totle is quoting, not adopting, Hippodamus’ proposal. 
On a later page, in connection with the Spartan Council 
of Elders, he has a word of caution which is all his own: 

Yet that men should have authority for life over important 


decisions is a debatable feature. For there is an old age of 
the mind as there is of the body. (1270 b 38 ff.) 


West Baden College Epaar R. Smoruers, S. J. 


Pots and Pans 
Servant Girl Poem* 


Lord of all pots and pans and things, 
Since I’ve no time to be 
A saint by doing lovely things 
Or watching late with Thee, 
Or dreaming in the twilight 
Or storming heaven’s gates. 
Make me a saint by getting meals 
Or washing up the place. 
Although | must have Martha’s hands, 
I have a Mary mind, 
And when I black the boots and shoes, 
Thy sandals, Lord, I find. 
I think of how they trod the earth, 
What time I scrub the floor; 
Accept this meditation, Lord, 
I haven’t time for more. 
Warm all the kitchen with thy love 
And light it with Thy peace. 
Forgive me all my worrying 
And make all grumbling cease. 
Thou who didst love to give men food 
In room or by the sea, 
Accept this service that 1 do— 
I do it unto Thee. 


*From the Chicago Daily Tribune, May 25, 1937, p. 3. Re- 
printed by permission. This poem was much admired by the late 
John D. Rockefeller. 


Ancilla Quid Optet, Quid Precetur 
By A. F. Geyser, 8S. J. 


E Schola Campiana Pratocanensi 


Ollis et patinis, Tu, qui moderaris et orbi! 

Otia non mihi sunt ad res nitidas peragendas, 
Tecum vel noctu vigilandum, vel meditandum 

Sole oriente, aut vi capieidum limina caeli: 

TU ME FAC SANCTAM CENAS PATINASQUE PARANTEM. 


Marthae sit manus: at mens est sacrata Mariae. 
Caleceolos purgans, Domini soleas reor esse; 
Quot loca lustrarint, recolit mens, cum sola tergo. 


Accipe, quae meditor: nequeo Tibi promere plura, 
Et fove amore Tuo radiantem pace culinam. 
Curis da veniam, tristes compesce querelas. 


Pascere cui placuit turbas terraque marique, 
ACCIPE, QUAE FACIO: TrBI NAM, DEUS, ISTA DICANTUR! 


Serious lovers of Greek literature know that Sophocles 
is the culminating expression of the Athenian spirit. 
He is to literature what the Parthenon is to architecture 
and sculpture. Much of that which makes their de- 


light in him almost a personal religion is incommunicable 

in English words. There is no greater folly in our teach- 

ing than the neglect to read Greek and Latin aloud. 
—Paul Shorey 
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Editorial 
ith Best Wishes and Heartiest Greetings 
For Christmas and the New Dear. 


The Classical Bulletin. 


DEUS, qui hanc sacratissimam noctem veri luminis 
fecisti illustratione clarescere: da, quaesumus, ut, cuius 
lucis mysteria in terra cognovimus, eius quoque gaudiis in 


caelo perfruamur. 
(The Missal) 


Quia Domini Salvatorisque nostri NATIVITAS, non 
solum secundum deitatem de Patre, sed etiam secundum 
carnem de matre, ita facultatem humani excedit eloquii, 
ut merito ad utrumque referatur quod dictum est: Genera- 
tionem eius quis enarrabit?: in eo ipso, quod digne non 
potest explicari, semper exuberat ratio disserendi: non quia 
liberum sit diversa sentire, sed quia dignitati nulla potest 


lingua sufficere. 
(Leo the Great) 
* * 


In the Collect just quoted from the Missal, whose 
sources lie in the early centuries of our era, and in the 
opening words of a Christmas sermon preached by Leo I, 
the Great, who flourished about 450, we are breathing 
the same strong native air. Both specimens of late 
Latin strike the same sublime and joyful theme; in 
both the theme is developed and embellished by the same 
melodious, stately, and sonorous Latinity. Almost con- 
temporary in composition, they are also kindred in spirit 
and expression. 


Now it is a pleasant surprise to the student of the 
classics to find that the sentiments both of the Collect 
and of the passage from the sermon—Christian to the 
core though they are—have been cast into the type of 
periodic structure to which he has grown accustomed 
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from reading the speeches of Cicero. To a student of 
language and literature it is an overpowering fact that 
Cicero was still able to charm men’s ears and lift up 
men’s minds—four or five centuries after he had ceased 
to thrill the forum. 

By now Italy was tottering under the blows of the 
barbarian invaders; in fact, it was the same Leo the 
Great that stayed the onward march of Attila, the 
Scourge of God, at Mantua, and mitigated the pillaging 
of the capital under Genseric, king of the Vandals. But 
whatever the external vicissitudes of the Empire were 
at the time, Italy was blessed in its possession of two 
priceless pearls. Pagandom was retreating before Chris- 
tianity, for God had made the land ‘‘to shine bright 
with the brilliance of the True Light’’; and furthermore, 
while the lamp of literature was burning low, yet the 
old ‘‘power of human utterance’’ was still available to 
set forth the glories of that first Christmas Night. For- 
eign sounds were filling the air without the sanctuary; 
indeed, there is a department in late Latinity which 
shows to what extent Latin had dropped from its former 
golden standards; yet, as the Collect and the lines from 
the sermon prove, at the altar and in the pulpit the old 
majestic tongue still held sway. 

At a moment when the ghost of antiquity was being 
laid to rest, pagan speech and Christian faith could join 
forces as they did in the two illustrations—the one a 
solemn community prayer spoken to God, the other, 
words of instruction addressed to men—and produce 
structures of classical mould. Not one of the old traits 
is wanting—not balance, not rhythm, not melody, not 
aptness or sonorousness of phrase. Thought and ex- 
pression harmonize—the thought provided by the mag- 
nus ab integro saeclorum ordo, the expression, chiselled 
into perfection by the old Roman orator. 

Just as once upon a time Rome had conquered Greece 
and, in turn, had fallen a willing victim to Hellenic cul- 
ture, so in a later age Christian Rome subdued her pagan 
sister, though not without paying her the compliment 
of adopting her unrivalled instrument of culture, the 
Roman tongue. 

Ecclesiastical Latin merits the attention of the classi- 
cal student and, indeed, of every lover of literature. 


Eighteen Roman Letters by Theodore Horn is a Latin 
text which many teachers of Third or Fourth High will 
welcome in the way of supplementary reading; it may 
prove the very thing they have been looking for. This 
handsomely printed booklet, just issued by the Claren- 
don Press, attempts ‘‘to present various aspects of 
Roman life in a selection of letters’’ that should be 
within the capacity of young students. Everything is 
adapted to this purpose, from the sprightly 16-page In- 
troduction which treats of Roman letter-writing, down 
to the Notes which are informative, readable, and attrac- 
tive to young readers. Of the eighteen selections, aggre- 
gating twenty-two pages of the Oxford Classical Texts, 
eight are from or to Cicero, seven from or to Pliny, one 
from Fronto to Caesar, one from Seneca to Lucilius, and 
one from Pompey to Domitius. Grouped under three 
heads (Personal; Political and Military, Descriptive and 
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Narrative), they interpret—within the grasp of young 
minds—‘‘Roman civilization as a whole.’’ There is 
nothing in these pages that could deaden interest in 
Latin prose. The very captions of the letters are allur- 
ing, as ‘‘An Exile Writes Home’’; ‘‘Family Difficul- 
ties’’; ‘*Tiro’s Illness’’; ‘‘Life in Town and in the 
Country’’; ‘‘ Winter in Gaul’’; ‘‘Christianity in Bithyn- 
ia’’; ‘‘The Eruption of Vesuvius’’; ete. Each letter 
has a preface giving the historical setting. 


Eighteen Roman Letters comes in the nick of time, 
just as we are publishing Mr. Beach’s ringing plea for 
starting young students on Latin texts that appeal to 
them and link ancient to modern life. Price 70 cents. 


Attention is called to a unique essay in continuous 
prose, of more than five hundred English words from 
the Greek, entitled ‘‘Greek Speaks for Itself: An Etymo- 
logical Phantasy.’’ Price 5¢; 25 copies $1; 60, $2; 
100, $2.50. Obtainable from the author: Francis P. Don- 
nelly, S. J., Fordham University. 


We can see at least two distinct uses for this excel- 
lent 8-page folder. In the first place, it should be put 
in the hands of boys and girls who, like Hercules, find 
themselves at the parting of the ways, uncertain which 
way to go. For classical students Greek is the way of 
salvation. Secondly, it can be used in English and 
Greek classes which are keen on the study of derivatives. 
Everywhere in modern life we depend on the knowledge 
of Greek: ‘‘In Church’’; ‘‘At Home’’; ‘‘In Geography, 
Science and Polities’’; ‘‘In Apothecary, Surgery and 
School.’’ The essay closes with an ‘‘Apology and Epi- 
log.’’ 


Few persons nowadays seem to feel how powerful an 
instrument of culture may be found in modest, intelli- 
gent, and sympathetic reading aloud—_Edward Dowden 


Frightening Youngsters Away from Latin 


By Goopwin Bracu 
President, Goodwin Beach and Company, Hartford, Conn. 


[Ep. Nore.—Mr. Beach is not a member of the professorial tribe, 
but he speaks with the authority of a lifelong ardent advocate 
of classical studies. The warning he sounds to writers of Latin 
Books and framers of Latin curricula is worth pondering: Do not 
frighten students away from Latin by confronting them at the 
outset with dry Latin, but put them in touch with stories picked 
from the great body of Latin literature that appeal to young 
persons. In a private letter Mr. Beach says: ‘For older stu- 
dents I believe in complete texts and in solider food. Tacitus’ 
Germania should be interesting for the early history, more or less 
correct, of our people, and the Agricola can stand on its feet with 
the literary products of any age. I did not mention the Aeneid 
I think that at least Books II and IV 
should be read. The First Catilinarian, arranged as Moore and 
Barss have arranged it and as it appeared in Peterson’s sense- 
lines, should be instructive.* I advocate strongly reading aloud 
with proper emphasis, expression, and attention to long and short 
vowels.” Mr. Beach is the organizer of a unique association, the 
Societas Latine loquentium, whose members meet from time to 
time to keep the oral use of Latin alive. With him Latin is a 
living tongue. 

_ We are publishing Mr. Beach’s statement as the fourth number 
in the “Setting-Our-House-in-Order” Series.] 


*The reference is to “Cicero in Bold Relief,’ THE CLASSICAL 
BULLETIN, June, 1937. 
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I have no doubt that the resistance shown by pupils 
to the study of Latin arises in large measure because 
they think it a subject so remote from modern life. 
This viewpoint probably is not unjustified, but the blame 
should not be laid so much at the teacher’s door as 
ascribed to the absurd subject matter. Perhaps a French 
boy can find interest in Caesar’s Gallic wars; perhaps 
a German boy in his German campaign; perhaps an 
Italian is aroused by those commentaries; but an Eng- 
lish boy only slightly, and an American boy is certainly 
left cold at the capture of Bibracte. 


Why must we delude ourselves with the idea that the 
pupil is exposed to the best Latin by being drilled a 
year or so in Caesar and Cicero? He does not distinguish 
it from the worst Latin. If, however, he be lured to 
read interesting stories written in Latin of lower qual- 
ity, he may be brought by degrees to read the best and 
to appreciate it. This will not be true of all pupils, but 
1 believe firmly it will prove true of a larger number. 
My own daughter, who was most unwillingly fighting 
Cicero’s orations, of her own accord, when I handed 
her Beeson’s Latin Primer, read out of hand three 
stories. 


But this is elementary; the pupil can now turn to 
Livy—the burning of Alba Longa—Scipio’s speech to 
his soldiers in Spain—the story of the Spanish captive 
girl, the acme of romance—the story of Licinius and his 
conviction under his own law, modern as can be, the 
Roman and the American politician compared—then 
equally modern the Roman H. O. L. C. in 352 B. c. Taci- 
tus speaks of Tiberius’ R. F. C. about 30 a. p. toward 
the end of his 6th book. 


Roman literature has no lack of material for linking 
ancient to modern life, but we neglect it and drive our 
pupils away, hoping vainly that they may get a smat- 
tering of classical Latin, yet they hardly get this and 
almost never a mastery. 


There is so much more that could be added, but I 
fear that I am running to too great length; but let me 
recall the useful content of Cicero’s essay de Amicitia, 
the many instructive passages in the Tusculan Disputa- 
tions, his definitions of wisdom, of God, of the human 
soul, of honest manhood—but the list is too long. 


As to your statement: ‘‘It seems to me that——there 
should be a more lively contact between ourselves and 
the public——,’’ did not Cicero say (De Off. 1, 157): 
‘‘Ttaque, nisi ea virtus, quae constat ex hominibus 
tuendis, id est ex societate generis humani, attingat 
cognitionem rerum, solivaga cognitio et ieiuna videatur, 
itemque magnitudo animi remota communitate coniunc- 
tioneque humana feritas sit quaedam et immanitas. Ita 
fit, ut vineat cognitionis studium consociatio hominum 
atque communitas.’’ 


Yes, Latin can be directly applied to modern life and 
can be interesting not only by improved teaching but 
more especially by divesting the curriculum of absurd 
and detrimental subject matter whose like is found in the 
courses offered in no modern language and by substitut- 
ing what students will admit is worth reading. 
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Two Thousand Years Since Augustus 


By CHARLES KoRFMACHER 
Saint Louis University 

Octavius, Octavianus, Augustus: these three name- 
forms most aptly epitomize the career of the remarkable 
man whose bimillenary fell upon the twenty-third of 
September in our present year of 1937. The son of the 
senator C. Octavius and Atia, niece of Julius Caesar, 
Octavius was born at Rome near the section of the Pala- 
tine quarter known as the Ox-Heads in 63 B. c. Of his 
boyhood we have little authentic information, though 
legend became rich with wondrous stories of his early 
days, once the man had scaled the heights to supremacy 
in the Roman state. 


In his youth he attracted the favorable attention of 
his grandunele, the great Julius; and at the age of nine- 
teen, after the assassination of his distinguished rela- 
tive, in 44 B. c., he found himself specified by will as his 
heir and adopted son. Thereafter he called himself, in 
consonance with accepted Roman custom for adopted 
persons, C. Julius Caesar Octavianus. And as Octavianus 
he enters upon the second stage of his career, the stage 
that was to see him attain, through ruthless civil strite, 
the position of sole dominance in the Roman world. 


The impressive naval victory of Agrippa over the 
combined forces of Antony and Cleopatra at Actium, in 
31 B. c., made that dominance secure. Thereafter Octa- 
vianus’ hold upon the Roman state steadily increased 
in effectiveness. The stamp of ultimate senatorial ap- 
proval came when, in 27 B. c., the title of Augustus, ‘‘the 
revered,’’ was tormally bestowed upon the head of the 
state by that body. It marked the final stage in its 
recipient’s long march to complete suzerainty in Rome 
and the Mediterranean world. 


The honors accumulated by Augustus during his long 
lite were many and unprecedented. Officially, in monu- 
mental remains, he is styled Imperator Caesar Divi Filius 
Augustus, the Divi Filius proudly attesting his adoption 
by the deified Julius. The consulship he held thirteen 
times ; he was twenty-one times acclaimed Jmperator, in 
accordance with the old Republican custom of compli- 
mentary salute by victorious legionaries to their gen- 
eral; the tribunician power, which represented civil 
supremacy and became a distinguishing mark of the 
principate, he assumed for the first time on June 27, 
23 B. c., and renewed it annually on the same date; in 
12 B. c. he became Pontifex Maximus, an office which was 
for centuries thereafter the exclusive prerogative of the 
Roman emperors; in 2 B. c. he accepted the laudatory 
title of Pater Patriae. 


In his governmental successes Augustus may well ap- 
pear to have been the chosen favorite of a beneficent for- 
tune. Conspiracy against his life met with signal fail- 
ure; he was supported by distinguished aids—Maecenas, 
his unofficial ‘‘prime minister’’ and patron of the arts 
in favor of the new regime, and Agrippa, an able and 
unswervingly loyal military chief; architecture flour- 
ished under his genial encouragement, and literature 
achieved a Golden Age, never before nor thereafter seri- 
ously rivaled in the annals of Rome; the state enjoyed 
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comparative peace and prosperity. Yet in private life 
Augustus was vexed with unremittingly frail health; 
he survived to a lonely old age, outliving all his close 
friends and all those of his family whom he especially 
loved; he experienced the bitterness of having to trans- 
ter the succession in office to the Tiberius whom he had 
never cherished. 


In our own day of swittly shifting governmental 
change, it is difficult to pass a judgment upon Augustus 
without appearing to imply a partiality to one or other 
of the contemporary political systems. Moreover, the 
consensus of two millennia has not agreed upon a final 
estimate of his actual ability. Lauded by poet and 
statesman in his own lifetime, and deified by senatorial 
action after his death, he is yet the man who, by an 
irregular extension of powers under old Republican 
forms, pointed out to all subsequent aspirants the way 
to dictatorship under constitutional semblance. Though 
he used the unassuming title of princeps, though the 
Senate in his day maintained much of its antique dignity 
and eminence, Augustus was yet an emperor save but 
in title. 


However bootless, though, it may be to speculate upon 
what Rome would have been like had not he or some one 
else taken a strong hand to stay and adjust its tottering 
supports, it yet would seem that the ultimate downfall 
of the Western Empire would have been definitely ac- 
celerated—perhaps by several hundreds of years. Nor 
need we question the basie sincerity of the princeps in 
the sweeping social and religious reforms he advocated, 
despite the woful inadequacy of these measures. That 
he acted, generally speaking, upon his matured conviec- 
tions of what was best tor Rome seems a reasonable and 
sane conclusion. That he realized what a transformation 
in Roman polity his thinly disguised dictatorship was 
setting into being is reflected in the famous words which 
Suetonius credits to him on his deathbed—the question 
put to his friends as to whether he had played well the 
comedy of lite (admissos amicos percontatus, ecquid iis 
videretur mimum vitae commode transegisse). 

A Grand Monarque in all but name, he succumbed at 
Nola on August 19, 14 a. p. Along with the recently ob- 
served bimillenaries of Vergil and Horace, it is alto- 
gether fitting that we should note the anniversary of 
him under whose benign encouragement the immortal 
verse of those poets grew and flowered. 


Vergil Looks at the Stars 


By Raymonp V. Scuoper, S. J. 
West Baden College, West Baden Springs, Indiana 


That Vergil had considerable interest in astronomical 
topics is patent to anyone who has read his works; but 
to learn that things astronomical so appealed to his 
poetic mind that he refers to them in one out of every 
twenty-four lines in his chief works, and only a little 
less frequently in the Minor Poems, would probably 
come as a surprise to most of his readers. If we would 
fully understand Vergil, and not miss the point of very 
many lines which meant much to himself, we must have 
some notion of how he thought of the stars and other 
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heavenly bodies. The present paper aims to collect his 
widely scattered astronomical references and briefly ex- 
plain them in their proper relationships. Such an ex- 
planation, though primarily concerned with Vergil, 
would also be of use in the study of other writers of the 
Augustan age. 


About the origin of the universe Vergil has little to 
say, referring to this subject only twice, when he tells 
us it was treated by the bard Iopas at Dido’s feast (A. 
1.742-746) and by old Silenus, at the demand of his 
playful eaptors (Z. 6.31-40). Silenus, who may be voic- 
ing Vergil’s own opinion, says that in the beginning all 
was chaos, until the elements slowly united and solidi- 
fied to form the earth and the heavenly bodies; Iopas’ 
theory is not recorded. Apart from these two passages, 
Vergil confines his astronomical references to the phe- 
nomena he sees about him, prescinding from their origin. 

Vergil accepted the astronomical system that Hippar- 
chus had worked out a few decades before. Although 
he does not touch on all the features of this system, he 
certainly believed in them. This paper, in consequence, 
will sometimes treat things not directly mentioned by 
Vergil, but still necessary for a complete understanding 
of his astronomical ideas. We must remember, of course, 
that, whereas modern science teaches us to distrust our 
eyes in regard to astronomical motions and distances, 
the ancients, with one notable exception,! took these 
things at face value and gave them the most obvious 
explanation. 


A major feature of Hipparchus’ system was his doe- 
trine that the earth was the stationary center of the 
universe, the pivot round which moved all the heavenly 
bodies. He explained the earth’s stability by saying that, 
since it was equidistant from all things, it could not 
fall in any direction, held as it was in gravitational equi- 
librium—a theory too prosaic for Vergil, who, with true 
poetic instinct, always speaks of the earth as supported 


by Atlas, never bothering about what supports Atlas 
himself. 


In attempting to explain the complex motions of the 
heavenly bodies, Hipparchus conceived the earth as 
surrounded by eight transparent, erystal spheres of pro- 
gressively larger diameters. It is as if one were to en- 
close a small ball within a glass globe, enclose both in 
another glass globe a little larger, and so multiply the 
enclosing globes until there were eight transparent 
spheres surrounding the ball. The outermost and largest 
of these globes would then represent the greatest of 
Hipparchus’ celestial spheres, the one in which the fixed 
stars were imbedded. The supposed revolution of this 
sphere from east to west would account for the ob- 
served motion of the stars, which seem to move in uni- 
son in a westerly direction, completing the circuit of 
the sky every twenty-four hours. 


Within this largest sphere were seven others, moving 
Mm the opposite direction, 7. e., from west to east, each 
more rapidly than the next larger sphere enclosing it. 
The first of these spheres, that closest to the earth, con- 
tained the Moon; the next in order of distance from 
the earth carried the planet Mercury; then came the 
spheres of Venus, of the Sun, of Mars, of Jupiter, and 
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lastly that of Saturn, the planet farthest from the earth 
and nearest to the great sphere of the stars.2_ The dif- 
ferent speeds at which these spheres revolved explained 
why the planets seem to move at varying rates across 
the background of the stars, motions which Vergil ad- 
vises farmers to watch if they would learn approaching 
weather conditions. 


Vergil’s concept of the stars was similar to our own, 
that they are fiery bodies shining by their own light, 
but he had no idea of their enormous size as revealed by 
modern science, and, of course, he thought them all im- 
bedded in the celestial sphere. He refers to a few in- 
dividual stars, as Sirius and Arcturus, but more often 
speaks of star-groups, or constellations, a constellation 
being a certain number of stars which by their mutual 
proximity and apparent relationship have come to be 
grouped together and considered as a distinct unit. 
There is a group of stars, for instance, that seems to 
sketch the main outlines of a man with a sword hanging 
from his belt and a elub held aloft in his right hand. 
Noticing this resemblance, the ancients said that it must 
be the celestial portrait of Orion, the mythological hunter 
of heroic strength. In like manner, the other constella- 
tions had become associated with familiar figures of fact 
or story, until the march of the stars through the night 
became a mighty epie pageant for all initiated into their 
secrets. Among these intimates of the stars must cer- 
tainly be included Vergil. In the first Georgic (137- 
138), we are told that the stars were first thus named 
and grouped into constellations by sailors, when Jove 
withdrew somewhat from human affairs and left man to 
his own resources. 


The twelve constellations against whose background 
the sun seems to travel in his yearly course make up 
the Zodiae, the roadway of the sun through the heavens, 
that encircles the sky like the band of color around a 
croquet ball. Since it takes the sun about one month to 
pass through each of the twelve zodiacal constellations, 
at the end of a year it has travelled through them all, 
and is ready to commence its journey anew, thus mark- 
ing the opening of a new year, as Vergil explains in the 
first Georgic (217-218), where he speaks of the constella- 
tion Taurus opening the year with his golden horns, 
7. €., When the sun once more shines against the back- 
ground of this constellation in early April.? 


Since the constellations—Hipparchus would eall it a 
consequence of the rotating celestial sphere—gain about 
four minutes daily on the sun as he moves around the 
earth, at a given hour each night they are a little further 
west than the day before. In other words, at sunset 
on successive days, eastern constellations are a little 
higher up in the sky, western ones, a little further below 
the horizon ; some are appearing for the first time on the 
eastern horizon, others sinking from view in the west. 
This is what is meant by the ‘‘rising’’ and ‘‘setting”’ 
of the signs, so frequently referred to by Vergil.4 The 
constant and uniform rate at which the constellations 
rise and set, makes them a good calendar of the seasons 
of the year, and Vergil tells farmers to take their cue 
for planting different seeds from this celestial timepiece. 
The time to begin plowing, he says, is when Arcturus 
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rises (G. 1.67-68), while he would determine the two 
times of harvest by the position of the Pleiades: ‘ 
at that time Taygete, the Pleiad, shows to earth her 
comely face and spurns with her foot the streams of 
Ocean; or when, in winter, the same constellation, in 
flight before the watery Fish, sinks sadly from the sky 
into the waves’’ (G. 4.232-235). Sailors, too, make 
use of the constellations, Vergil says, to guide their ships 
across the face of the deep. 


Leaving the great outer sphere, let us turn to the 
heavenly bodies nearer the earth and see what Vergil 
thought of them. From his many references to the sun, 
whose sphere is fourth from the earth, we learn that 
Vergil considered it a blazing globe of fire, the size of 
which he does not indicate; but most men of his day 
thought it little bigger than the earth, if even as large. 
After a poet’s manner, Vergil speaks of the sun as drawn 
through the skies in a chariot by fiery steeds (A. 5.105). 
The yearly rotation of the seasons he attributes to the 
sun’s influence (A. 3.284), and quaintly says that it in- 
troduces night and the stars at its own disappearance 
below the horizon. 


To one like Vergil, the silvery queen of the night was 
sure to appeal, and we find many references to the moon 
in his poetry. To her also he assigns a celestial chariot 
(Culex 384), but knows that she borrows all her splendor 
from brother sun (G. 1.396). To men of his time so dif- 
ficult to understand was the cause of her continual wax- 
ing and waning that in the second Georgic (475-482) 
Vergil begs the Muses to reveal to him the mystery. 


By his remarks about the planets, those intriguing 
wanderers of the sky, easily distinguished from the stars 
by their superior brightness and independent motions, 
Vergil proves himself an accomplished stargazer. Of 
the five planets visible to the unaided eye, Vergil finds 
oceasion to mention Venus, Saturn, and Mercury, but 
not Mars or Jupiter. Venus, the gem of the night, 
evokes from him some admirable lines, as she has from 
numberless other poets in every age. That Vergil knows 
she is the splendid ‘‘Morning Star’’ is evident from 
Aeneid 8.589-591; but he seems fearful to identify this 
planet with the ‘‘Evening Star’’ also. It is as indica- 
tors of impending weather that the poet introduces Mer- 
eury and Saturn (G. 1.335-337), and from the very fact 
that he is aequainted with Mercury one might argue his 
competence as an observer, for this planet is so close to 
the sun that it is exceedingly difficult to detect, even 
at periods of maximum elevation above the horizon. 
There are indications that Vergil also knew the cor- 
rect order of the planets in remoteness from the sun 
(viz. Mereury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn), and he 
draws the conelusion that distant Saturn must be cold 
and cheerless (ibid). 


It was hardly to be expected that Vergil should omit 
mentioning somewhere those awesome wonders of the 
heavens that so strongly appeal to our love of the mys- 
terious—eclipses, meteors, and comets. Though aware 
of the true cause of eclipses, the ancients had little skill 
in predicting them, and for most men their sudden, un- 
foreseen advent was a source of terror and superstitious 
excitement, as was the case with the one Vergil mentions 
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(G. 1.466-468), oceurring soon after Caesar’s assassina- 
tion. Even more awe-inspiring were comets, with their 
weird, lowering aspect that gave plausibility to the com. 
mon belief that they were the messengers of an angry 
divinity, like the one of 44 B. c., of which Vergil speaks 
in three places (e. g., E. 9.47). He also writes more than 
once of meteors, which he beautifully describes as ‘‘ flying 
stars’’ that rush headlong through the sable night, split- 
ting the sky with their flaming tresses, an object more 
of breathless admiration than of fear (A. 5.528). 


Vergil’s description of the zones of heaven (G. 1.231. 
239) will be better appreciated if one bears iri mind that 
the zones are nothing more than the five divisions of sky 
and land that correspond to the terrestrial zones we call 
torrid (equatorial), north temperate, south temperate, 
arctic, and antarctic. The equatorial regions and the 
sky above them were called the middle zone, where it is 
too hot for human habitation; the zone of the North 
Pole and that of the South Pole are so frigid and stormy 
that men cannot live there either. It is the zone between 
the central and north polar zones, the wide path includ. 
ing the Mediterranean regions, that is the chief abode 
of man. The other habitable zone is on the opposite side 
of the equator, between it and the South Pole. 


Are we to think that Vergil believed the stars, sun, 
moon, and planets to be divine personalities of some 
sort? It seems so, for to them he attributes both inter- 
est and influence in human affairs. Thus, Dido, just 
before her death, ‘‘ .. . calls to witness the gods and the 
stars aware of her fate’’ (A. 4.519-520). It is a natural 
consequence of this ereed that men are said to be deified 
by being placed among the stars, an honor accorded 
Hercules, Orion, and others, and prophesied for Aeneas 
and Augustus. 


It is evident then that Vergil was uncommonly inter- 
ested in things astronomical. Very few ancient authors 
make as many references to celestial topics in works not 
formally treating of astronomy. Vergil, it would appear, 
was unable to avoid for any length of time this topic 
that had captivated his imagination and appealed to 
his sense of the grand and the mysterious. Though his 
knowledge of the subject is far from mediocre, his inter- 
est, however, is not that of the scientist, but rather that 
of the poet, the student of nature, the searcher after 
knowledge of Him Who could make so gloriously beauti- 
ful the work of His hands. 


Notes 


1. Aristarchus of Samos (third Cent. B. c.). who elaborated 4 
complete helio-centrie system, but found few followers oe 
Copernicus resurrected, and Galileo established the veracity of, 
his doctrine. 


2. Cicero. in the Somnium Scipionis (Sect. 6), gives a brief, but 
lucid description of this system of spheres and globes. 


3. Vergil here makes the year begin with Aprilis, the “opening 
month”; it was more commonly taken to begin in March. 
when the sun entered the constellation Aries. Two thousand 
vears before Vergil’s day, however, the vear did begin when 
the sun entered Taurus; the change is due to what is tech 
nically called the “precession of the equinoxes,” discovered by 
Hipparchus. 


4. Most commentators take sunrise, not sunset, as the determin- 
ing period for stellar risings and settings. A subsequent paper 
will examine their contention. 
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